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MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE AN APOLOGY FOR RAYMOND SEBOND (1575-1580) 

Montaigne, Michel de. An Apology for Raymond Second . Trans, and intro. M. A. Screech. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1987. 

[This book was originally the very long chapter XI I of Book 1 1 for which reason it is most 

often published separately.] 

It was under the influence of Sextus Empiricus' Outlines of Pyrrhonism that Montaigne saw 
his whole intellectual world dissolve into doubt and which led to his adoption of the motto 
"Que scais-je?". Montaigne argues for the necessity of submitting to God's will in the light 
of the impossibility of human knowledge. Human faculties are unreliable to the point 
where all judgement ought to be suspended. I n the light of this, the Pyrrhonists argued 
that one ought to content oneself with appearances and thereby achieve a measure of 
what they called ataraxia, or equanmity. Montaigne's position, by contrast, is that it is 
because we cannot even know that we know nothing, that it is imperative to surrender 
oneself to the authoritative omniscience of divine majesty, to whom wisdom and absolute 
certainty belong. 

For Montaigne, firstly, the religious tradition (at least in the institutional form 
handed down to us) is not necessarily a source of the truth in that even the writings of 
traditional authorities such as the Church may not be relied on. This is because the 
meaning of a piece of writing is inherently arbitrary: "once you start digging down into a 
piece of writing there is simply no slant or meaning, straight, bitter, sweet or bent - which 
the human mind cannot find there" (168). 

Montaigne also dismisses the truth claims advanced by the secular authorities, 
including both the empiricism advocated by philosophers in the Aristotelian tradition (and 
developed later by others like Bacon and Locke) and the rationalism adhered to by 
philosophers in the Platonic tradition (and developed subsequently by Descartes and co.). 
The senses, he argues, are evidently the very "foundations and principles on which our 
knowledge is built" (170). They are, however, for a variety of reasons that he is at pains 
to adumbrate, eminently unreliable. The result is that the senses have "mastery over 
reason, forcing it to receive impressions which it knows to be false" (176). 

However, Montaigne also points out that the reason itself can be equally 
duplicitous: it can be misused to make "different actions seem right" (163) for which 
reason it is something of a "two-handed pot: you can grab it from the right or the left" 
(163) and bend it to your will. Moreover, the boundaries between reason and unreason 
are blurred: human knowledge, being "supported by an unreasonable Reason, by mad 
lunatic ravings" (173), can be abused towards the most irrational ends. In addition, it is 
scarcely possible to differentiate between the chaotic irrationality conventionally associated 
with sleep and the clear rationality supposedly synonymous with being awake: 

We wake asleep; we sleep awake. . . . [0]ur waking is never so wide 
awake that it can cure and purge sleep of its raving lunacies, of those 
waking dreams that are worse than the real ones. . . . Why should 
we therefore not doubt whether our thinking and acting are but 
another dream, our waking some other species of sleep? (180) 
The borders between our dreams and everyday waking reality, unreason and reason, 
irrationality and rationality are tenuous at best, Montaigne suggests. 

The objectivity of our truth-claims, Montaigne proceeds to argue, is limited by the 
inevitably subjective component that enters into all perception: 

We perceive objects to be like this or that in accordance with our own 
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[mental] state. Snow may seem white but there is no guarantee that it 
truly is so in essence. And once you shake that first principle, all the 
knowledge in the world is inevitably swept away (183). 
For Montaigne, once the reliability of the senses - the first principle of knowledge - is put 
into question, then certitude is virtually impossible and 'reality' a virtual fabrication. 
Montaigne's skepticism is strikingly proto-deconstructive. He claims, for example, that "we 
can no longer claim to know what anything truly is: nothing reaches us except as altered 
and falsified by the senses" (184). The direct apprehension of exteriority is impossible 
since "the senses do not embrace an outside object but only their impressions of it" (185). 
Moreover, there is no way for either empiricists or rationalists to prove their truth- 
claims. For example, the evidence of the senses can never be verified because to judge 
whether what we perceive is true, we need to make use of some form of rational 
judgement the veracity of which can only tested with reference to the evidence of the 
senses. This is why we go round and round in circles: 

we register the appearance of objects; to judge them we need an instrument 
of judgment; to test the veracity of that instrument we need practical proof; 
to test that proof we need an instrument. We are going around in circles. . . 
. (185) 
The same is true of the reason in that for each claim made on the basis of some purely 
rational argument is merely inferred in turn from some preceding argument: 

The senses themselves being full of uncertainty cannot decide the issue of 
our dispute. It will have to be Reason, then. But no Reason can be 
established except by another Reason. We retreat into infinity. (185) 
In short, the use of reason also leads only to a vicious circle of reasoning with no 
necessary purchase on reality. 

The upshot of the foregoing is that, for Montaigne, it is impossible to come face to 
face with the thing in itself, that is, to perceive it, to intuit it, and ultimately to be sure 
that what one conceives has any reality. If we cannot trust either our senses or our 
reasoning, then it is difficult to be sure that anything exists or is present in some 
substantial and permanent way, whether this be our very own self or objects in the world 
external to the self: 

there is no permanent existence either in our being or in that of objects. . . . 
[W]e have no communication with Being. . . . if you should try and grasp 
what Man's being is, it would be exactly like trying to hold a fistful of water: 
the more tightly you squeeze anything the nature of which is always to flow, 
the more you will lose what you try to retain in your grasp. (186) 
The result is a radical uncertainty concerning whether the contents of our consciousness 
correspond in an accurate way to what may transpire in the world outside of 
consciousness. 

The passing of time plays a crucial role in this regard, undermining the very 
presence of things in the here and now. The very being of things is overcome by the 
process of becoming by which all things are affected. Montaigne argues that all things are 
subject to change to the point where 

Reason is baffled if it looks for a substantial existence in them, since it 
cannot apprehend a single thing which subsists permanently, because 
everything is either coming into existence (and so not fully existing yet) or, 
if it has been born, it is beginning to die. (189) 
He asks: 

What is it then which truly IS? That which is eternal - meaning that which 
has never been born; which will never have an end; to which Time can never 
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bring any change. For time is a thing of movement, appearing like a shadow 
in the eternal flow and flux of matter, never remaining stable or present; to 
Time belongs the words before and after, has been and shall be, words that 
show at a glance that Time is evidently not a thing which IS. . . . [W]ith the 
words 'Present, 'This instant,' 'Now', we above all appear to support and 
stabilise our understanding of time: but Reason strips it bare and at once 
destroys it: for Reason straightaway cleaves Now into two distinct parts, the 
future and the past. (189) 
For this reason, nothing . The present bestrides awkwardly the future and the past. 
Presence can never be isolated in a purely self-identical moment. 

Montaigne raises all these doubts ultimately not because he is inherently a nihilist, 
but because he wants to stress the value of a return to the true Christian faith, not the 
arguably corrupted teachings of the institutionalised church as the latter developed over 
the course of many centuries but the original teachings of Christ. It is precisely because 
neither our senses nor our reason can be trusted to allow us to grasp the truth that 
Montaigne advocates a return to a simple faith in Christ's message as the only way out of 
this epistemological dilemma. 



